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LOST MOTION IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
I. LITERATURE 



HELEN R. LANG 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 



Wherever a teacher turns his attention, whether to the pro- 
fessional world, the business world, or the world at large, his ears 
are assailed by charges, uttered "to one clear harp in divers tones," 
that our schools are failures. Each one who brings the indictment 
brings it on his own ground. High-school teachers condemn the 
grades because the children entering the secondary schools fail to 
satisfy certain requirements that their new teachers consider 
essential. College instructors censure the high schools because 
college Freshmen are deficient in certain other essentials or per- 
haps in the same ones. The complaints of business men are so 
loud as to amount to a clamor because, forsooth, a boy cannot step 
out of school into an office and immediately be an accomplished 
letter-writer in a business of which he does not know the simplest 
details. The world at large, in the words of Mr. Edward W. Bok, 
the editor of the Ladies' Home Journal, judging in an unscientific 
manner according to its own arbitrary and unreflecting standards, 
flatly asserts that our schools do not "make good." 

When one considers the varied attacks upon them and the 
complex and diverse requirements made of them by a public 
that is far from united, he is surprised that the schools "make" 
as "good" as they do. (Query: Does the rule for the split in- 
finitive govern the expression "make good"?) Literary clubs; 
men's clubs (I heard a prominent clubman say not long since 
that the schools are responsible for most of the evils of society, 
including extravagance in dress, extreme fashions, and bad man- 
ners!); temperance societies; advocates of vocational training; 
business men — all of these and many more use what powers they 
possess to wrench the schools from their moorings, and drag them in 
numberless different directions, most of them mutually exclusive. 
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Being human institutions, our schools are undeniably imperfect. 
The mere fact, however, that they are as stable as they are is 
proof positive that, after all, the world recognizes the essential 
good in the principles on which they are based, and is willing to 
leave them to the tender mercies of the experts who, with a single- 
mindedness rarely equaled in other occupations, are devoting their 
lives to a scientific and philosophic study of the situation of which 
they are in charge. 

Now, here is our first instance of lost motion; that is, the 
failure of a given piece of machinery, because of a maladjustment 
of some part of the machine, to produce results commensurate with 
the energy employed. If all the mutually antagonistic forces 
which are at present engaged in attacking the schools would unite 
their energy and reinforce the schools from within instead of tearing 
them to pieces from without; if they would ask, not, "Is this boy, 
without special instruction, able to do this special piece of work 
now exactly as I should like to have it done ?" but, "Has this boy 
power to become such an employee as I should like to have?" 
school systems would soon begin to concentrate on essentials, to 
the everlasting benefit of society. 

But it is not my intention to discuss the school system as a 
whole. My chief concern at present is the teaching of English 
in high schools, and the failure of teachers of English as a body to 
achieve results that are in an/ way commensurate with the effort 
put forth. Let me not be understood as saying that the English 
department alone suffers from lost motion. Unfortunately for all 
concerned, energy is wasted everywhere, and always it is the pupil, 
and through him the world, that pays the penalty. However, the 
fact that other departments too suffer from this weakness in no 
way excuses us for the faults we have first to see and then to 
correct. 

Before going farther in this discussion I wish to pay tribute to 
the earnestness and devotion which characterize my colleagues 
almost without exception. In an absurd story that I read in a 
doctor's waiting-room last spring, someone said of a dying man 
who talked too freely in the intervals between attacks of fever, 
"He said things which no man should have allowed to pass his 
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lips. He was suffering from paralysis — paralysis of the reserve." 
Now. teachers, too, suffer from paralysis — paralysis of the con- 
science, a paralysis which takes the form, not of inactivity, but of 
over-activity, the victim being unable to control himself even for 
his own good, in the performance of what he conceives to be his 
duty. For this reason, even while impeaching the judgment of 
friends who may recognize themselves in these pages, I wish to 
bear witness to their singleness of purpose and their devotion to 
their work. 

The fact remains, however, as every teacher of English will 
admit, that we suffer from lost motion throughout the course. The 
cause of the leakage cannot lie with the pupils, who are the more or 
less plastic, and always the helpless, material on which we work; 
and since the only other factor that enters into the situation is the 
teacher, working, it must always be remembered, under the direction 
of "the man higher up," we cannot deny that the fault lies at the 
teacher's door, no matter how good his intentions are or how 
high his motives. 

So far my indictment has been entirely general. Let us look at 
the two great phases of our work, literature and composition, at 
close range, and examine them separately. First, then, literature: 

According to the statement which heads the " College- En trance 
Requirements" recently sent out, our great object in teaching 
literature is to give our pupils "ability to read with accuracy, 
intelligence, and appreciation," the means at our command being 
the acknowledged masterpieces of the world. To accomplish 
our purpose we put into the hands of adolescent children such 
writings as we judge are best adapted to produce the desired result. 
In this we are guided largely by the "College-Entrance Require- 
ments" mentioned above, these forming the basis upon which all 
high-school courses in literature are more or less conformably 
arranged. It has always seemed to me, as I have read the lists 
sent out from time to time, that the chief concern in making them 
has been, not how much power an applicant has to attack a given 
piece of good writing or what principles govern his decision on 
selected points, but how much prescribed ground he has covered 
and what he has been taught to think about certain conventional 
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matters. More explicitly, I charge that we have been too bookish, 
even priggish, if you please, in our choice of the masterpieces we 
have put into the hands of our pupils. Like the textbooks on 
literature from which we teach, we have been too literary, too con- 
ventional, imposing on our classes, irrespective of their powers or 
tastes, the study of books which we wish them to know, and forcing 
them to travel up and down stony, precipitous mountain paths 
instead of allowing them to march freely and steadily forward on 
the gradually rising plains. 

Do not understand me to be asking that all difficulties be 
removed from their paths. Such a procedure would be unsound 
pedagogically, in that it would remove from growing boys and 
girls the proper opportunity for mental and moral growth. More- 
over, it would give them no real pleasure, for normal boys and 
girls are happiest in the face of difficulties which are not insuperable. 
Instead of clearing their paths for them, give them difficulties 
and plenty of them, but difficulties of the right sort. It is as 
necessary that our pupils be given a careful mental diet as that 
a year-old child be given the proper kind of food. We protest 
in no mild terms when we hear of a teething child being fed on 
corned-beef and cabbage, but our sins in the classroom are no 
less great. 

For example, we require high-school boys and girls to read 
Milton. Now, Milton was an aristocrat and a scholar as well as 
a genius, and his appeal was never to the hoi polloi. His language 
was scholarly in the extreme, so scholarly that boys of sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen, boys from hither and yon, sons not only 
of cultivated people, but also of saloonkeepers, of day laborers, of 
foreigners who speak no English in their homes, must first master 
the words themselves, as words. Next, his poetry abounds in 
classical allusions so numerous that again the immature students 
with deplorably deficient preparation must overcome the mere 
language difficulty. And last, his thought is so subtle or so removed 
from average human experience that even many adults are unable 
to follow him. In proof of this, notice the passage from Lycidas, 
by no means exceptionally compact, that Ruskin feels justified in 
explaining at great length. I know of one school where pupils are 
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frankly told merely to read over a lesson in Milton and get what 
they can, the teacher the next day reading and elucidating. 

It is undeniable that these students get something out of 
Milton, and that some pupils whose teachers are Milton enthusiasts 
get a great deal. But that is not enough. The question is whether, 
in view of the time and effort involved, they have gained the great- 
est amount of power possible. The best the teacher can do for his 
pupils is done in the class hour. How much of the time in a precious 
recitation period should be spent in overcoming the mere mechanics 
of language so that interpretation and appreciation may begin? 
And how much may we employ in telling pupils what we want them 
to think for themselves, however crudely ? They have a right to 
demand of us matter that comes reasonably within the scope of 
their comprehension, both in form and in substance; matter that 
enables them to feel an increasing power pleasurably to compre- 
hend what they are studying, with a decreasing need of help from 
without. If we give them food that is so strong for them as to 
prevent proper assimilation or create distaste, are we doing any- 
thing, or, at least, the right thing, to accomplish our avowed pur- 
pose in teaching literature ? Are we not setting wheels in motion 
without moving the machinery ? And if the machinery does move, 
does it move enough ? 

I have cited Milton as an example of an author the study of 
whose work is too difficult for most or even many classes, if the best 
results, measured in terms of the pupils' growth, are to be attained. 
Now I wish to cite Pope for a wholly different purpose, though 
again as a mere representative of a class. Of all the authors 
studied in high school I know of none with whom the children have 
less in common than with Pope. His artificiality, his common- 
place smugness, his conventional moralizing, his excessive polish 
which yet does not blind even the unenlightened reader to the 
defects which lie below the surface — all of these qualities are 
quickly, if indefinitely, felt by pupils who are properly in their most 
idealistic stage of development and who have studied sincere 
writers animated by high purposes. It is in vain that we point 
out that Pope was the product of an artificial age. In the midst of 
a recent lesson on The Rape of the Lock, a boy asked his unsuspecting 
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teacher to name another poet who lived in the same age. The 
only one whose name occurred to her at the moment was Gray. 

"The one that wrote the Elegy?" 

"Yes." 

" Then why didn't they write alike ? Gray makes you think of 
beautiful things, and Pope makes you think of — Pope." 

Are our efforts to teach Pope worth while ? Do we want our 
pupils to like him or to be animated by his spirit ? Think of the 
time consumed in creating an atmosphere which when it is created 
has nothing admirable about it. You don't want your pupils to 
sympathize with the men of that day, but even if you did, you 
couldn't make those who are most worth while do it. Today the 
tendency is wholly in the opposite direction. First and foremost, 
it is sincere, whether you call it scientific or altruistic. All of the 
better schools place great stress on civics. Can a boy be imbued 
with wholesome civic ideas and ideals and not feel impatient— 
immoderately, unjustly so, if you will, but still impatient — at 
insistence on Pope, as the boy did who said, "What difference does 
it make to me what a man like Pope thought ?" 

Frankly, couldn't the time you yourself used to study Pope in 
high school have been more profitably employed? What real 
power does a boy gain from a study in which he has to overcome 
so much inertia? The teacher in his enthusiasm over The Rape 
of the Lock forgets that he did not acquire his ardor and apprecia- 
tion while he was in high school wrestling with stilted style, anti- 
quated diction, and rationalistic classicism, but is facing his class 
with an exuberance of enjoyment which is the outgrowth of matu- 
rity and toleration combined, and the result of a knowledge of what 
real heroics and genuine satire are. He is rather glad that Pope 
was fond of exploiting himself and his wit; poor Pope ! who had so 
little else to make life worth living; but the young student is 
repelled by what delights his teacher, and simply marks time at 
this point in his course. 

The whole matter so far resolves itself into this, then: We 
shall some day, before long, be compelled to revise the list of 
classics which we teach in high school, relegating much of what 
we now include to the college, where students are mature enough 
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to appreciate the history of literature and to comprehend at least 
the elements of aesthetics, or allowing it to take its chances in the 
world entirely outside the school. It is better to allow pupils to 
remain in ignorance of the work of some authors than to teach it 
to the wrong persons or at the wrong time and so arouse a dislike, 
not only for it, but for much of the other material that the schools 
laud. It is first of all necessary that we teach literature that is 
comprehensible to the immature student in both substance and 
spirit. The work should be made increasingly difficult, of course; 
and the student should be led gradually to look through the form 
to the contents, just as we learn to neglect the grinding of even 
the best Victor machine as we listen to Louise Homer and Richard 
Martin sing the Miserere. That once accomplished, and not before, 
we can give him anything, for the external form can then no 
longer obscure his vision. It is scarcely necessary to say that until 
that is accomplished no teacher should rest satisfied, for naturally 
that is the goal toward which we are all working. 

Supposing, however, that the choice of masterpieces is beyond 
reproach, and that at any stage in the course the one composition 
studied at the moment is exactly suited to the needs of the class. 
Perfection has not yet been attained, for the teacher, with his views 
as to the relative importance of what is to be emphasized, to say 
nothing of his manner of presenting his material, still intervenes 
between the pupil and the book. He may stand at one end of the 
line and represent those who, placing a book in the hands of the 
pupils, allow them to find in it what they can and what they like; 
or he may stand at the other and represent those who with absolute 
rigidity insist that the class shall see what they can see and like 
what they like. In either case, the students are defrauded. They 
may be getting something, even if it is the negative value of absorb- 
ing no evil, but they are not getting what they are by right entitled 
to — the power to enjoy, the power to appreciate, the power to 
attack new and more difficult matter with increased independence. 
I challenge the statement that the pupils are absorbing no evil. 
What is evil ? Is it only the salacious and the criminal ? Harm is 
coming to a boy just as surely if he is acquiring a distaste for the 
very influences that should minister to his mental and spiritual good, 
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as if he were studying books that create and foster wrong tendencies; 
and though the harm done in the one case is less tangible than in 
the other, it is none the less real. 

Let us look for a moment at the teacher who over-emphasizes 
detail. Do you know the one who will not allow his pupils to pass 
over one word they cannot define ? I knew one man who arraigned 
an entire school system because a class was unable to define welkin, 
and another who made scathing remarks when a class had failed 
to look up Tophet. Granted, those words should have been studied, 
but, query, did either of those men look within, as every teacher 
should when a class fails as a whole, to see wherein he himself 
had failed to do the right thing? If the passages for the day 
depended for their proper interpretation on the meaning of welkin 
and Tophet, I charge that those two gentlemen, both personal 
friends of mine, failed to make a proper assignment. It is not 
necessary to tell an advanced class (the "sinners" in both these 
cases were Seniors) to look up specific words, but it is necessary 
to present the problems to be solved in such a way that the use of a 
dictionary is inevitable. We sometimes forget that young people, 
with their imperfect methods of study and the large amount of 
knowledge they have to acquire for a single recitation, can scarcely 
be prepared to meet us at all points, especially if our assignments 
have been vague or have taken the absurd form of pages or titles of 
poems. 

It is interesting to speculate on the success of the " every- word- 
or-flunk " contingent in teaching Ivanhoe to second-year high-school 
pupils. Scott, for all his vividness, is at times ineffably stupid 
and scholastic, especially from the point of view of children, and 
besides he uses of necessity the language and general style of edu- 
cated adults of his period. Many pupils come through the struggle 
to define every word he says and visualize every one of his pictures 
without any notion of the story as a story, or if they have any such 
notion, they get it in spite of the efforts made instead of because 
of them. Such students may justly call us to account in later years 
for wanton waste of golden opportunities. 

As defective as the work that has just been considered is that of 
the teachers who weakly give children what they want to study, 
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or, having selected a book for them, allow them to find what they 
can in it. Little children, as a rule, prefer sweets and pastries to 
wholesome food, but no sane parent allows his children to regulate 
their own diet. Fancy the world if all in charge of children did sol 
Now, we can see the results of diet that has been ill regulated 
through a period of years, in pasty-faced, anemic, undersized 
adults, and because we can see, we take heed, as is manifested by 
the activities looking toward the conservation of health, the pro- 
longation of life, and the elimination of disease. In this we are 
blessed indeed. But what are we to say of the unseen and therefore 
unheeded results of an unregulated mental and spiritual diet which 
is set before helpless students ? It is the business of the teacher to 
teach, making such wise provision in the assignment and giving 
such wise guidance in the recitation that each day will find his 
pupils farther along than ever before, even though no member of 
the class is conscious of the teacher's leadership. Such direction 
of the activities of a class can be neither irksome nor deadening, but 
on the contrary is conducive to vivid interest, ardent study, and 
sound mental growth. 

The way is none too easy or too short. The perfect teacher 
who avoids both Scylla and Charybdis is still to come. When he 
does come, even he will not see the end of the journey nor reap the 
harvest, which he, like all of us, must believe to be rich if he is to 
undertake his task at all. As for the rest of us, we can only say 
in the words of Rabbi Ben Ezra, 

All that I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 

Right here it is necessary to sound a note of warning. Mere 
brightness and spontaneity should never be mistaken for evidence 
of thought. Everyone can call to mind recitations which it would 
be hard to equal for sparkle and animation, but it must be remem- 
bered that tin is brighter than gold and that the English sparrow is 
only too active and loquacious. Are the pupils in a class endeavor- 
ing to settle some point vital to the understanding of the master- 
pieces under discussion, or are they only catching at straws and 
flying off at tangents, being more concerned for a chance to "scrap " 
or to get credit for a recitation than to dig for a truth ? Between 
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these two possibilities there is all the difference between the vitality 
that expends itself in the bearing of worthy fruit and the rank 
growth that produces nothing but showy leaves. 

A class in which the teacher declaims during the entire hour, 
occasionally interrupting himself to ask a question to be answered 
in concert, is not being properly taught even when the pupils 
earnestly shout the expected answer. The teacher should not 
deceive himself even when this response is accompanied by a 
stiffening of the muscles and a flash of the eye. Too often these 
manifestations are merely a reflection of the expressions of the 
teacher's own interest and earnestness. Under such instruction 
children are being taught what the teacher wishes them to believe 
on given points, and are only very rarely being led to form inde- 
pendent opinions or see relations for themselves. Frequently the 
habit is being formed in them of talking vapidly and superficially in 
glittering generalities on subjects of which they have no real 
knowledge. The time that has been wasted for these children 
can never be made up to them. 

The next cause of lost motion of which I wish to speak, drama- 
tization, I approach with diffidence and yet with conviction. It 
is probably inevitable that schools should pass through some sort 
of obsession or other from time to time. Some teachers who can 
scarcely yet be called ancient of days have survived the era of 
correlation and co-ordination, of Herbartianism, of child-study, 
and what not. No one will wish to deny that each of these mani- 
festations had a real value of its own, a value which entitled it to 
serious consideration and wise assimilation. Only when each one 
was pursued to such extremes that it blinded our eyes and warped 
our judgment did it carry us into absurdities, and from being an 
element of strength become a source of weakness. Just now we are 
going through another such epoch, that of dramatization. Whether 
the crest of the wave be past or not I have no means of knowing, 
but if not, then speed the day! 

Have any of the readers of a recent number of the English 
Journal forgotten the satire, none too caustic, in which a boy for 
his sins was required to dramatize "I wandered lonely as a cloud" ? 
This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the value of drama- 
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tization in schools. It is generally conceded that its value is posi- 
tive, always provided that the desire to "act out" parts is kept 
within due bounds. But some of us lose our balance and dramatize 
everything from Aesop's Fables and The Idylls of the King to 
problems in arithmetic and the preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States of America. The fault, it will be seen, lies not in 
dramatizing, but in dramatizing without discrimination, so that 
in the end we have nothing that stands out clearly and unmis- 
takably in the form of a positive good, but only a hybrid, that may 
be anything or nothing. The great danger here is that everything 
will be turned into play, as it is in the kindergarten run to seed. 

The interest in a lesson lies in the subject-matter itself, if the 
lesson be properly taught, and needs no props from without. The 
end of an English lesson, like the end of a history or an arithmetic 
lesson, should never be obscured by extraneous expression. Can 
anyone show an adequate gain for a class of children who have 
spent time in preparing and presenting a "dramatized" problem 
which elicits from the audience such comments as, "James, how 
do you pronounce j-u-s-t?" or, "Charles, why didn't you look at 
James when you spoke to him ?" Not a word, it will be observed, 
on either the problem as a problem or on the sequence of events 
and the naturalness of the presentation. What is the aim of the 
teacher in such a case ? Is it to develop the thinking powers of the 
children, or to help them to express their thoughts in clear, straight- 
forward English, or to teach them elementary principles of con- 
structing and presenting something that may fairly be called a play ? 
If it is any one of these aims, valuable time has been woefully 
wasted, for each of them could have been better satisfied by a 
simple lesson driving straight to the point. Such a lesson will 
have the added value, if properly presented, of furnishing an 
interest and a legitimate enjoyment incomparably beyond that of 
the other because of qualities inherent in the subject itself. Once 
more, the fault lies with the teacher, who has wasted the time of 
his pupils and defeated his own purposes because he has had no 
definite aim. 

This source of weakness is by no means confined to dramatiza- 
tion, for after all is said and done it lies at the basis of most of our 
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mistakes in teaching literature. If the end to be achieved is vague 
in the teacher's mind, the discussion wanders now here, now there, 
never reaching any goal, though the teacher be honest and the 
class responsive and eager. Not all talk is profitable. 

Of the many other causes of lost motion in the teaching of 
literature I shall discuss only one more and this one because here 
we are almost all sinners alike and so are open to reproach from 
our pupils when their eyes, which are now holden, are finally 
opened to the truth. How many cannot remember the shock they 
felt when they learned that Washington swore and that Longfellow 
was not the greatest poet that ever lived ? Are we different 
from our predecessors, whom we pride ourselves on surpassing, 
or do we still teach all literature as if it were all equally great, 
and as if all this great literature should appeal to everyone in the 
same way and in the same degree ? We should save time for our 
pupils and increase their power to judge independently if we 
were perfectly honest and straightforward with them. The Last 
of the Mohicans is not as great a book as Silas Mamer; and the 
boy who cares most for Treasure Island is likely not to care for 
Cranford at all. If a child's prejudices are met fairly and he is 
frankly told that great critics often differ as to the value of a given 
author's work, it is possible to save him from contempt for a 
writer or, from what is worse still, a distrust of his own judgment, 
a state of mind from which he may never recover in literary matters. 
It is true that a high-school boy's judgment is immature, but it is 
just as immature when he likes a piece of work as when he dislikes it. 
A teacher must respect a pupil's prejudices whatever form they 
take, just as he does those of a friend, though that friend's judg- 
ment differ from his own never so widely. Indeed, he must 
treat them with more consideration, for the boy, because his ideas 
arc indefinite and wavering, is the more easily injured. We must 
be thankful when a boy will express himself at all, for when he does, 
he all unknowing bares to us the secret places which every right 
instinct bids him to guard from impious eyes, and thus gives the 
opening by means of which we may the sooner help him to come 
into his own. At such times we are unquestionably standing on 
holy ground. If we meet the issue delicately and wisely, growth 
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beyond our dreams may result; but if we are harsh, unsympathetic, 
or uncompromising, the learner may withdraw into himself, to be 
roused again only with the greatest difficulty, if indeed he is ever 
roused at all. 

Having reached this point, I hear a swelling chorus of voices 
demanding that, after having so glibly shown the evidences of 
weakness in the machine, I now find the source of the trouble and 
correct it. Indeed, long before I wrote a word I was uncomfortably 
conscious of the connection between stones and glass houses. But 
somehow the word would be said. There is probably no better 
way to learn to utilize all the opportunity that work in the class- 
room offers one, than to form the habit of constant self-examination, 
not the destructive, introspective sort that benumbs the faculties 
and so renders all effort futile, but the constructive, objective kind 
that enables one to see himself wholly outside of self in relation to 
his pupils. This self-examination may well take the form of some 
such questions as follow: 

1 . Have my pupils gained in power to read ? 

2. Have they gained in power to enter into the spirit of an author? 

3. Have they gained in power to distinguish between what they personally 
like and what is true ? 

4. Have they gained in power to judge independently and dispassionately ? 

5. Are they able to do all this without the inspiration of my influence 
and personality ? 

It is on the answers that each teacher can give to such questions 
as these that his work stands or falls, and manifestly no mere out- 
sider could possibly be so severe in his judgment of work done in 
the classroom as the conscientious teacher himself. 



